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WAR BRIDES---WAR WIDOWS 


Both England and Germany are encouraging young men to 
marry before going to the war. In Germany it is said that a 
whole company is often married in church at one time, and 
that there is great enthusiasm for the “war brides.” The ob- 
ject is, of course, that, even if the soldier should be killed, he 
may leave a child behind him. . 

Much may be said both for and against these war mar- 
riages. From the viewpoint of eugenics, they may be defended. 
The strongest men are being sent to the front—those wLo ought 
to be the fathers of the next generation. Hundreds of thou- 
sands will never come back; and, of those who do return, 
hundreds of thousands will come home weakened and diseased. 
The hope is that the marriages contracted before going to war 
may do something toward keeping up the supply of. healthy 
children. 

The tragic side of it is that an enormous number of these 
war brides are destined soon to be war widows. This means 
that multitudes of young women will have to struggle not only 
to support themselves but to bring up a fatherless child; for no 
country pays soldiers’ widows a pension large enough for & 
mother and child to live upon: If women by hundreds of thou- 
sands are thought to be capable of doing this, in countries 
racked and impoverished by war, how absurd it is to say that 
the average American woman, living under more normal con- 
ditions, in a peaceful country, with with a good husband to help 
her, could not find time or strength to read the newspaper and 
to cast an intelligent vote! A. 8. B. 


A TYPICAL TOOL 


The best known and most highly respected men and women 
in the suffrage States testify to the good effects of woman's ballot. 
When Eastern anti-suffragists want some one from an enfran- 
chised State to talk on the other side, they generally have to put 
up with a crooked stick. Ellis Meredith, President of the Elec- 
tion Commissioners of Denver, once said that some day she would 
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FRONT OR REAR? 


Next week the men of seven States will decide whether 
their women shall be enfranchised. To speak more exactly, 
they will decide whether the women of those States shall be 
given the ballot now or later. In the end the women of all the 
States are sure to get it. The real question to be settled at 
next Tuesday’s election is whether Montana, Nevada, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Missouri and Ohio will take their 
places well toward the front in the grand march of the States 
toward equal rights, or whether they will fall in more laggingly 
toward the rear of the procession. A. 8. 3. 


IN GOOD COMPANY 


In all States, the noblest men and 
women are supporting the equal suffrage amendment. What is 
still more significant, all the vicious and predatory interests are 
fighting it with might and main. The alignment was never 
clearer than it has been in this year’s campaigns. Many honest 
conservatives are still deluded into opposing votes for women; 
but every evil element to which good citizens are hostile would 
rather continue to take its chance with women's “indirect in- 
fluence” than risk having to contend with women’s vote. 

If the suffragists win, they will win in the best of good com- 
pany. If the anti-suffragists win, even in victory they will be 
forced to blush for their associates. 

In all the campaign States the women have made a Ciean 
and valiant campaign, and have high hopes of the result. Next 
Tuesday will show. A. &. 3B. 


PRAISE FOR MRS. GEORGE 


In all the seven States where equal suffrage amendments 
have been submitted to the voters this year, the liquor interest 
is fighting it for all it is worth. The official organ of the Ohio 
Liquor League is “The Liberal Advocate,” of Columbus. It has 
been running a series of articles against votes for women. In 
its issue of Oct. 21 it publishes a portrait of Mrs. A. J. George 
of Massachusetts, who is in Ohio lecturing against woman suf- 
frage, and it gives a highly complimentary sketch of her life, 
with a glowing eulogy of her work in opposition to the ballot 
for women. Anyone wishing to examine this copy of the Ohio 
liquor organ can see it at The Woman’s Journal office. 

A. 8. B. 








the seven campaign 








“Put the cradle back in the home. Women will do it, it 
they have their way!” said Beatrice Vaughn, who spoke as the 
representative of the women’s labor unions at a recent suffrage 
meeting in Toledo, O. She pleaded for economic conditions that 
would not force the mothers of young children out to work in 
shops and factories. 





The Republican candidate for Governor of Rhode Island, R. 
L. Beeckman, has come out for woman suffrage. In a letter to 
Mrs. Agnes Jenks he promises not only to sign the suffrage bill 
if it passes, but also to recommend woman suffrage in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature. 





A torchlight procession of men and women escorted Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt through the streets to a great meeting in 
Columbus the other night, the men carrying torches and the 
women Japanese lanterns. Mrs. Catt has been giving her ser- 
vices to Ohio during the last part of the campaign. 





The Vermont State Teachers’ Association has just elected 
a woman as president, for the first time in the 65 years of its 
history. The new president is Miss Caroline S. Woodruff of St. 
Johnsbury. . 





Dr. Anna H. Shaw begins the publication of her autobiog- 
raphy in the November Metropolitan. It is sure to be of in 
terest. Dr. Shaw has had an eventful life, and she knows how 
to tell a story graphically. 


like to write an article on the handful of Colorado men who at 
different times had come out agatnst equal suffrage. One was a 
| cambler and prize fighter. One had been a church treasurer and 
run away with the funds. One had forced his unwelcome atten- 
tions on another man’s wife till the indignant husband gave him 
ia severe thrashing. 

J. B, Maling, of Denver, is the latest Western man hired by 
the National Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage to work 
against equal rights for women. He has written for the national 
anti-suffrage organ, has spoken for the New York antis, and is 
now working against suffrage in South Dakota. He is reported 
as saying that he is taking care of the men in that State, whiie 
Miss Minnie Bronson attends to the women. 

Mr. Hugh McNeal, formerly managing editor of the Denver 
Times, writes: 
Is of No Consequence at Home 


“Politically, J. B. Maling is a person of no consequence in 
Colorado. Out here, where we are often more than lenient in 
our judgment of men, Mr. Maling would not be deemed a credit- 
able witness on any question. He was for three years the handy 

man of W. G. Evans, the most arrogant corporation ‘Bogs’ in Col- 

orado, until that ‘Boss’ was driven first out of the city and finally 

out of the State. While serving Evans, he was errand boy of ‘Old 

Bill Smith,’ Evans’s chief lieutenant, generally known as the 

most corrupt political manipulator who ever lived in Colorado. 
Only a Mercenary, Says McNeal 

“If Maling is opposing the suffrage movement now, he is 
opposing it only because through that opposition he is finding 
that means of livelihood taken from him when the ‘Boss’ afore- 
said packed his grips and departed for unknown places; and the 
writer ventures the opinion, without the least malice to Maling, 
that Maling would become a suffrage advocate of the most vio- 
lent character, were the other side to offer him a ‘raise’ of any 
considerable value upon his present wages. 

“Mr. Maling is, in fact, a mercenary and a hanger-on. What 
pride he may have he jettisoned long ago to make room for that 
humility which he found essential to the service of the only 
kind of masters who would make use of men of his kind. When 
Mr. Maling says that reputable women don’t vote in Colorado, he 
lies. If he says that the exercise of the suffrage by the women 
of this State has not led to any substantial economic and social 
reforms of an excellent character, he is either talking nonsense 
or exercising that aptitude which the former ‘Boss’ of Denver 
found of occasional usefulness.” 

Was Servant of Corrupt Boss 

Mrs. Frances Wayne Belford, a leading newspaper woman of 
Denver, writes to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt: 

“Senator Helen R. Robinson forwarded to me your communt- 
cation relative to J. B. Maling. 

“For the past several days Mr. Maling has been in Denver 
making his boasts that he will return to New York and recoup 
his fortunes by fighting against the adoption of woman suffrage. 

“The first time I saw Mr. Maling was when he delivered mes- 
sages to the then editor of The Times from its proprietor, W. G. 
Evans, who has since been driven from public affairs by the 
outraged people of Denver as a result of his debauchery of poli- 
tics and politicians. Maling has come West, I am told, from the 
coal fields of West Virginia and Illinois, where he had been a 
messenger boy for bosses, and his bitterness against labor 
equalled his assumed contempt for suffrage. I say ‘assumed’ be- 
cause I believe, after many conversations with him, that Mr. Mal- 
ing has no sincere opinions on the subject, and sells his voice to 
the highest bidder. 

“Gave His Pockets Glad Feeling” 

“The last talk I had with Mr. Maling was some time near 
January 1. He came into my office to tell of a triumphal visit 
in the East, and to show me a letter from a Miss Chittenden, 
whom he described as ‘wealthy and socially influential, a pillar 
of the anti-suffrage forces.’ Mr. Maling had been East giving 
out statements reflecting on suffrage, which statements he said 
kept Colorado’s name before the public and gave a glad feeling to 
his pockets, too. I had returned to Denver from Kansas City, 
Mo., where I had inaugurated a suffrage campaign for the Kan- 
sas City Post, and Mr. Maling deplored what he called ‘my 
waste of time.’ He said—others being present—‘If only you 
would drop your silly convictions and look after Number One, I 
could take you down to these anti-suffragists and put you in a 
position to make as much money in six months as you can make 
here in two years. You could have a trip to Europe, live on vel- 


vet, and line your pockets—merely by boosting against suffrage 
instead of boosting for it.’ 
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is Not Taken Seriously 

“As with a majority of people in Denver and Colorado, I did 
not take Mr. Maling seriously. His ego keeps him buzzing about 
newspaper offices, where he is forever presenting schemes which 
if adopted will assure the appearance of his name in print. But 
somehow editors do not adopt his ideas. As a last resort, he has 
struck luck with the anti-suffragists. He is a glib talker, leaning 
more to fiction than fact, and is always delighted when he can 
pull a letter from the headquarters of the anti-suffragists from 
his pocket to prove how he is ‘getting on socially,’ concluding 
his remarks with the assertion that ‘the writer has great wealth 
and is most generous.’ 

“One noticeable thing about Mr. Maling and his anti-suffrage 
enthusiasm is that he confines it to the East. Never, on any 
account or occasion, has he risen in Colorado and announced—as 
he is doing in New York—that ‘suffrage is a failure,’ or that ‘the 
decent women do not vote.’ He knows that such a lie would be 
crammed down his throat by the finest women of the State. 

“Let Me Lead You to the Trough” 

“I say quite fearlessly that Mr. Maling is not speaking from 
any decp belief one way or the other. Whenever I have met 
him and he has brought up the subject of the ‘folly of clinging 
to convictions,’ he has laughed and said: ‘In the end what’s the 
difference? Better let me lead you to the trough.’ I have never 
heard that Mr. Maling made a habit of convictions unless such 
convictions were linked in some way with revenue. 

“If the people of the East regarded Mr. Maling as lightly as 
the people of Colorado regard him, his utterances would be as 
wind whimpering down a chimney.” 

Senator Robinson’s Opinion 

Senator Helen Ring Robinson writes: 

“Maling is an agent for special privilege in Colorado, and un- 
doubtedly has cause to bewail equal suffrage, since the spoilers 
who pay him have lost much of their grip on account of the 
woman’s vote. A newspaper man tells me of the ‘big money’ the 
antis are paying him—so he boasts. He trains with the most 
corrupt element in the State. 

“When I started looking up the character and antecedents of 
the man, I found some difficulties, as he is so absolutely insignifi- 
cant. No reputable people seemed ever to have heard of him, 
apart from the coterie of newspaper men and women whose bus!- 
ness is to know everybody. 


Is “Errand Boy of Corrupt Corporations” 
“The information I sent you from Frances Wayne should be 
of value to you. Maling also approached Mrs. Kathryn Russel, a 
brilliant advertising woman and former newspaper writer, and 


told her the antis would pay her weil for lying about her sex 
and her State. She refused to be ‘led to the trough’ with quite as 
much heat as did Mrs, Wayne. 
“Maling is known here only as the errand boy of corrupt, privi- 
lege-seeking corporations.” 
It is significant that this should be the type of man the anti- 
suffragists have to hire. If they could have found a man of more 
weight and respectability to take the fleld against equal suffrage, 
no doubt they would have preferred him. A. 8. B. 


THREE LETTERS 


Amid the excitement of the closing campaigns, it is pleasant 
to read three letters full of the echoes of old campaigns. Dr. 
Jennie Fuller, one of Maine’s most faithful suffragists, has sent 
us three of her most cherished autographs to be sold to help 
the cause. They are from Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone and 
Susan B. Anthony. 

Miss Anthony says, October 16, 1889: “Dr. Ripley writes me 
you are getting up a lecture for me at St. Paul. Do get all the 
tickets sold before the night of the lecture that you possibly 
can. Then if it should be a stormy night the people would go, 
while if they hadn’t bought their tickets they would stay at 
home. Nothing at this stage of our movement aids and com- 
forts our enemies like small audiences in our large cities.” 
How the big audiences of today would delight Miss Anthony! 

Mrs. Howe’s autograph is a postcard asking for some more 
of certain headache powders which Dr. Fuller had invented for 
her special benefit. 

Lucy Stone’s, dated April 10, 1889, says: “Dear Friends, the 
thoughtful doctors: Yours with a check for $10 is safely here, 
and we will use it as you direct, for Washington Territory. 
What a shame it would be if it should come in a State full of 
disfranchised women! I have a dreadful fear that it will. The 
friends there are divided as to what is the best thing to be done. 
Mrs. Duniway says, ‘A still hunt. Let nobody come.’ Rev. Dr. 
Thompson says, ‘Come everybody. Sow the terrtory knee deep 
with literature.’ Roger S. Greene, the late Chief Justice, says 
a campaign by us ‘would not pay the cost.’ So we have sent 
a lot of leaflets and money direct to those who are at work. 

“Are you not proud of the women of Kansas, who are mak- 
ing such good arguments for the cause by their ‘heaps’ of votes? 
Tke Detroit women, too, did grandly. I do believe in women, 
and I always did. But is it not a shame that Massachusetts 
women were voted down and out? As they were in every other 
place except Missouri, Thank God for this last! You are very 
far away, I know, but you seem very near.” 

Washington Territory did come into the Union as “a State 
full of disfranchised women;” but that old defeat has long been 
“swallowed up in victory,” as every other defeat will ultimately 
be. The triumph in Missouri was transient at that time; but the 
Kansas women, who were then casting “heaps” of municipal 
votes only, are now casting heaps of votes as fully enfranchised 
citizens. 

In 1889, when these three letters were written, women had 
not yet secured full suffrage in any State of the Union. They 
had the full ballot in Wyoming Territory, and municipal suffrage 
in Kansas. Now tkey have full suffrage in nine States and one 
Territory, and presidential and municipal suffrage in Illinois. 
Next week we hope the list will be still longer. A. 8. B. 











In the article on “The Protected Home,” reprinted in last 
week’s Woman’s Journal from the New York Tribune, the rate 
of infant mortality “per 1000 births” should have read “per 10@ 
births.” 





The illustrations that represent the present state of affairs 
in the war territory unwittingly present unanswerable argu- 
ments for woman suffrage. If women can and do run street cars, 


gather harvests and keep the wheels of industry going while 
husbands, fathers and sweethearts are at the front, surely they 





thereby vindicate their right to the ballot and demonstrate teeir 
ability to use the same efficiently.—Unity. 





RAILROAD RATES 
FOR CONVENTION 





Ten-Person-Ticket and Other 
Reduced Rates for Trip to 
Nashville ‘ 


Previous announcement has been 
made that the only method of securing 
reduced railroad rates to and from the 
Convention is to use the ten-person 
one-way ticket, a plan which seems to 
apply to all the railroads, and which 
reduces the fare about 25 per cent. 

This still remains the most favor- 
able arrangement. But for those who 
cannot arrange to travel in parties of 
ten, the following rates, recently an- 
‘nounced by the railroad agents, will be 
useful: 

The Southeastern lines (covering 
the territory south of and including 
Washington south of the Ohio River 
and east of the Mississippi) offer a 
special round-trip individual ticket 
with a 25-cent fee added, which re- 
@uces- the rate considerably. For in- 
stance, the regular rate from Washing- 
ton to Nashville is $38.50; this reduced 
rate is $29.75. 

Another reduction is possible in the 
southern section of the country by us- 
ing the Penny Script tickets—a sort 
of mileage, which is sold in books at 
$20 each. These books contain 2,500 
coupons of the value of one cent each, 
thus saving $5 over the regular rate. 
A ticket of this sort can be used by 
one person only. 

The following table of rates is given 
to show the various possible reduc- 
tions. The Washington-Nashville trip 
is used as an example, but proportion- 
ate reductions will apply everywhere 
dn the case of the ten-person tickets, 
and throughout the South in the cases 
of the round trip and Penny Script 
tickets: 

, Washington and Nashville 
Regular rate 

(both- ways) 

Penny-Script Ticket 





(both ways) ....sccceccsceee 33.50 
Special Round Trip 
(Southeastern lines) .......- 29.75 
‘Ten-person ticket 
28.64 


{Standard service) .........+. 
Ten-person ticket 
(Differential service, i. ¢, 
slower, less frequent trains 
and change of cars.)....... 25.74 
The above rates do not include sleep- 
ing car berths. 
A still further reduction may be of- 
fered next week by the Southern rail- 


roads. 


COLORADO WOMEN 
NOT TO BLAME 


Helen Ring Robinson Says State 
Has Never Been Corrupt and 
Contented 








Senator Helen Ring Robinson re- 
gards as absurd the effort to lay the 
blame for the Colorado labor riots 
apon the shoulders of the women 
voters. While visiting in Cleveland 
lately she declared that Colorado 
might be corrupt politically, but that 
it had never been corrupt and con- 
tented, like many of the older com- 
monwealths. 

“Corporations have often owned 
the voters of Denver,” she said, “but 
they have never owned the women 
yoters on questions affecting the 
school, the home, pure food and 
working conditions for girls. The 
chief contribution of women to Colo- 
rado has been the growth of the in- 
dependent vote.” 





“Women have a lot to learn about 
politics,” says the Poughkeepsie Star 
sententiously. “Women seem to think 
it is a matter of being frank and hon- 
est and on the level, of saying what 
you think, and standing back of what 
you say. They do not seem to under- 
stand it as a matter of being slick and 
smart and sharp. They do not seem 
to understand it as a matter of saying 
one thing today, and doing another 
thing temorrow, if it seems advan- 
tageous. Women have a lot to learn 
about politics.” 





The woman citizen would bear her 
share of civic responsibility, not be- 
cause she clamors for her rights, but 
because she is essential to the normal 
development of the city of the future. 
—Jane Addams. 





Miss Mabel Willard has spoken at 
188 outdoor meetings in Boston dur- 
ing the past summer. . 


BONELESS AND SEMI-BONELESS. 
Ivy and La Louise Corsets 


Coutille, Tricot, Doe Skin, Suede and Italian Silk 
: aT 


ee $1.50 
$2.00 
$2.50 
$3.50 
$9.00 
$7.50 
$10.00 
$12.50 
$15.00 


PALMER’S CORSET STORE 


52 WINTER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


WOULD CUT DOWN 
TRANSIENT VOTE 


Addition of Nevada Women to 
Electorate Will Mean More 
Stability 














The population of Nevada is over 
80,000, of which 40,000 are men over 
21 years of age, and 18,000 are women. 

Of these 40,000 men, owing to tran- 
sitory occupations ‘in Nevada, on an 
average only 20,000 remain in the 
State long enough to vote, and cf 
these 20,000 voters fully 50 per cent. is 
estimated to be transient or “floating.” 

Of Nevada’s 18,000 women only 20 
per cent. is estimated to be transient, 
as the women have permanent occupa- 
tions as mothers and housewives on 
the farms and in the homes of the 
State. 

Nevada has the highest percentage 
of male population and the largest 
proportionate transient vote in the 
United States. Nevada has the lowest 
percentage of women in population in 
the United States. The history of the 
world shows that no State can build 
up permanent homes and develop 
farming and agriculture without the 
help of women. Therefore, progress 
and self-interest demand that the vot- 
ers make Nevada an inviting State for 
women to come to, a State which 
gives women equal citizenship with 
men, instead of one which, as now, de- 
prives women of political liberty the 
instant they cross the borders from 
any of the free States by which the 
State is surrounded. 





The Kansas City Post brought out 
a suffrage edition the other day to 
help the Missouri campaign. 





Texas inaugurated its first woman 
official recently when Mrs. Eula Lowe 
took the oath of assistant county at- 
torney at Dallas. 





The Delaware Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its eighteenth annual 
convention at Dover, Oct. 30, with 
Mrs. Helen Hoy Greeley as the prin- 
cipal speaker at the evening meeting. 





Among the ten Chicago candidates 
for the county board recommended 
last week by the Cook County Union 
for the Election of Better Local Offi- 
cials, are the two women candidates, 
Miss Harriet Vittum and Miss Mary 
McDowell. 


A prize suffrage family has been dis- 
covered in the Twenty-second Assem- 
bly District in Manhattan, N. Y. The 
mother conducts suffrage meetings for 
women; the oldest son leads the Men's 
League for Suffraze; the sixteen-year- 
old daughter has organized a girls’ 
league in the Wadleigh High School, 
while the youngest boy has started a 
junior suffrage league. They have the 
entire neighborhood converted to guf- 
frage, including both Democratic and 
Republican leaders. 





Mr. Ralph Brewster, secretary of 
the Men’s Equal Suffrage League of 
Maine, recently wrote to Miss Helen 
N. Bates: “The war is certainly 
going to result in a great impetus to 
woman suffrage, as people realize the 
full folly of a man-ruled world. It is 
in just such periods of stress that 
woman’s keener appreciation of 





prospective suffering will throw the 
right balance in the scales,” 


— 
. 


~~ 


LAST DAYS SHOW | 
PLUCKY INCIDENTS 


(Continued from page 285) 








anxiety to the suffragists, asking that 
the hall be given to them. When 
they found this would not be done, 
they begged to be allowed to share 
it, offering as an inducement the use 
of their audience and their brass band. 
With seeming reluctance the cam- 
paign committee finally consented and 
had the “use” of the Republican rally 
audience and brass band, as well as 
their own audience, while the Repub- 
licans shared the expense of the hall. 

At one place Governor Cox of Ohio 
wus trailed by a prohibitionist, a suf- 
fragist and a wet orator. As soon as 
he was through the prohibitionist 
stepped to the platform and began 
speaking. The suffragist and .we wet 
were eying each other, wondering 
which could get on the platform the 
first after the prohibitionist was 
through. The latter solved the prob- 
lem when he had finished by introduc- 
ing Miss duPont. She talked as long 
as she had breath, but the wet orator 
still stood by. Wishing to have the 
last word with her audience, she hit 
upon a clever device to disperse them, 
and when she was through talking 
she took up a collection. It worked 
like magic. Before the words were 
fairly out of her mouth the audience 
had scattered to the four winds. The 
wet orator, with a black look, mount- 
ed his machine and departed. 

Miss Florence Allen has had a live- 
ly time trailing Governor Cox. At one 
place the crowd began by hooting and 
shouting every time she attempted to 
speak. She persisted, however, and 
finally won; they listened with great 
attention and applauded when she 
was through. 

At another place Mr. Cox tele- 
phoned that he was unable to make 
his meeting. Miss Allen thereupon 
promptly rose and told the audience 
that since they were assembled they 
should not be disappointed, and began 
a suffrage speech. The crowd roared 
and applauded. 

Senator Keay Pittman at the Demo- 
cratic rally in Reno the other day de- 
clared the opinion that the men of 
Nevada on Nov. 3 will prove their 
fairness and intelligence by extend- 
ing the ballot to women. “It is an 
inevitable reform that is sweeping the 
country,” said he, and a burst of ap- 
plause swept the house. “Hurrah! 
You're all right, Pittman,” said one 
enthusiast who stood on a chair to 
give the cheer. And it wasn’t a 
woman. 


ANTIS RESORT TO 
DESPERATE WAYS 


(Continued from page 285) 








their right-hand man, 
knows it.” 

Miss Clara Markeson, the anti-suf- 
fragist, who as early as last January 
attempted to arrange a basis of co- 
operation with the Montana liquor 
men, according to the publishers of 
their organ, the National Forum of 
Butte, has again been in the cam- 
paign States on missions for the anti- 
suffrage association. 

Perhaps the most ridiculous feature 
of this sort of opposition is the ex- 
posé of J. B. Maling, who is reported 
to be stating that he is taking care 
of the men of South Dakota, while 
Miss Bronson lines up the women. 
Mr. Maling of Denver, Col., who has 
been a contributor to the Woman’s 
Protest, the national anti-suffrage 
magazine, attempted to tell in South 
Dakota about the failure of equa! suf- 
frage in Colorado. According to the 
South Dakota Messenger, he was 
much more frank in Denver, where 
he said to Frances Belford Wayne, a 
leading newspaper woman: 

“If only you would drop your silly 
convictions and look after No. 1, I 
could take you down to these anti- 
suffragists and put you in a pos‘tion 
to make as much money in six months 
as you can make here in two years. 
You could have a trip to Europe, live 
on velvet and line your pockets— 
merely by boosting against suffrage 
instead of boosting for it.” 

“Better let me lead you to the 
trough,” was Mr. Maling’s final word. 


and everyone 





She who bears soldiers does not 
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ARKANSAS WOMEN 
FORM ASSOCIATION 


State Suffrage League Organized 
at Little Rock—Mrs. Ellington 
President 








The Arkansas Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation was formed recently in 
Little Rock. The convention adopt- 
ed, among others, resolutions endors- 
ing the federal child labor bill, the 
federal censorship of motion picture 
productions, and the movement to re- 
duce the cotton acreage in Arkansas 
by diversified farming. 

Mrs. O. F. Ellington, president of 
the Little Rock Political Equality 
League, was elected as the first State 
president in recognition of her untir- 
ing efforts for the cause. 

Other officers are: Vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Minnie U. Rutherford of Maga- 
zine, Mrs. L. K. Land of Pine Bluff 
and Mrs. N. F. Drake of Fayetteville; 
Mrs. George Cunningham of Little 
Rock, recording secretary; Mrs. P. L. 
Henry of Hot Springs, corresponding 
secretary; and Mrs, T. T. Cotnam of 
Little Rock, treasurer. 

A campaign will be conducted in the 
Legislature, and, if necessary, through 
initiative petitions. 





Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen has been 
elected president of the Woman’s City 
Club in Chicago. 





Because of their proximity to the 
national convention, the dates of the 
convention of the Equal Suffrage 
League of Virginia have been set back 
to Nov. 7, 8 and 9, 





The speakers’ classes of the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association were so 
successful last year that it has been 
decided to hold a series of ten speak- 
ers’ conferences on Friday evenings 
at 8 o’clock, beginning Oct. 30; $2 for 
the course. For full particulars, ad- 
dress Mrs. E. J, Hutchins, 585 Boy!l- 
ston street. 





The third series of lectures on 
“Woman and the State,” given by the 
Schoo) Voters’ League of Boston, is 
meeting with the success of this 
course in past years. On Oct. 31 Prof. 
Earl Barnes will speak at Ford Hall 
on “The Out-Family Woman.” 





The Equal Franchise Committee has 
opened a new headquarters at 93 New- 
bury street, Boston, with literature, 
etc. They will be glad to meet all 
friends there after Nov. 1. 





The suffrage poster which won the 
$200 prize in the contest under the 
direction of the College League will 
be on exhibition at an open meeting 
of the Massachusetts W. S. A., to be 
held at 585 Boylston street, Nov. 5, at 
2 P.M. Winter plans will be dis- 
cussed and tea served, 


287 
CONVENTIONS 


Announcements of the following 
State conventions have been made: 

Equal Suffrage Party of Georgia, At- 
lanta, Oct. 31. 

Kentucky Equal Rights Association, 
Owensboro, Nov. 6-7. 

Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
Portland, Nov. 9. 

Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa 
tion, Traverse City, Nov. 4-6. 

New Jersey Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Camden, Nov. 6-7. 

Equal Suffrage League of North 
Carolina, Charlotte, Nov. 9-10. 

Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, Scranton, Nov. 19-24. 

Equal Suffrage League of South 
Carolina, Columbia, Nov. 27-29. 

Equal Suffrage League of Virginia, 
Roanoke, Nov. 7-9, 

Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Dec. 3-5. 

Southern States Woman Suffrage 
Conference, Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 
10-11, 

National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 
12-17, ; 

(State Associations are requested to 
send in the dates of their coming eon- 
ventions.) 








It will surely come home to the 
men in the Eastern States in a little 
while that they are being governed in 
national affairs to a considerable ex- 
tent by women of the West; and, 
while a man may hate awfully to be 
governed by his own wife, he would 
rather do that, I should think, than 
be governed by a few million other 
people’s wives in a far distant coun- 
try.—Max: Eastman. 





Music for the Masses 


A series of concerts for wage earners, 
music lovers and students are to be given 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 in the Bos- 
ton Theatre, by the Boston Music School 
Settlement at popular prices. 








ARE rou AN 
‘“‘Out-Family’’ Woman ? 
PROF. EARL BARNES OF PHILADEL- 


PHIA will answer this question, if you 
eannot, at FORD HALL, Boston, Satur- 
day Morning, October 31, at 10.45. QUES- 


TIONS AFTERWARDS, 
Tickets, 50 Cents at the door. 





To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well knowy 
publications, among them “7Ae Women’s 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E. L. Gaimzgs ComMPARY. 
122 Pearl St., Boston, 





Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, the well- 
known English suffragist, who arrived 
in New York this week for a lecture 
tour of the United States, is to speak 
under the auspices of the Boston HE. 
S. A. at the first of a series of six 





Sunday theatre meetings at the Tre- 
mont Theatre, Boston, Novy, 8, 


oe) 








JANE ADDAMS TESTIFIES. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 

VOTES AND ATHLETICS. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Postpaid, 


100, 75c. 
BALLOTS AND BROOMS. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
paid, each 2c; per 100, 50c. 
A CAMPAIGN OF SLANDER. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
prominent suffrage leaders. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


LATEST CAMPAIGN MATERIAL 


Spicy presentation of anti-suffrage fallacies. It 
covers many States and many arguments. 


Illustrated. 


A brief answer to anti-suffrage charges againat 
Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, 50c. 


MY MOTHER AND THE LITTLE GIRL NEXT DOOR. 


each 5c; per 100, $2.00. 
Price, postpaid, each 2e; 


per 
Price, pert- 
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Short and to the point. 
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need to bear arms.—Lady Henry Som- 
erset. 


4 
: 
By Caroline Bartlett Crane. A powerful and womanly appeal for votes q 
mothers. Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, 60c. 7 
THE STAGE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. } 
By Mary Young (Mrs. Jobn Craig). A new point of view—that of the proées- , 
sional woman. Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, 50c. 
A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUFFRAGE. 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.25. 
EMINENT CATHOLICS DECLARE FOR SUFFRAGE. 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.02. 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT. 
Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $2.00. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN. 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.50. 
MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL. 
Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $2.00. 
THE THREE-FOLD MENACE, 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.02. 
A TRUE STORY. 
Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $2.17. 
THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE. 
Price postpaid, 2 for 3 cents; 10 cents per dos.; TS cents per 100. 
LIQUOR VS. SUFFRAGE. 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 50 cents. 
COLORED MAP. 
Price postpaid, 5 cents each; per 100, $3.00. 
ILLUSTRATED POSTER. 
Price postpaid, 10 cents each; per 100, $5.00. 
SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.02 
TEAM WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; 15 cents per dozen. 
Order from 
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WHY I VOTED 
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HOW THE NEW PLAY WENT 


FOR SUFFRAGE 





By Chaplain Orville J. Nave, in The Central Christian 


Advocate 





When the question of woman suf- 
frage was coming to a vote in Cali- 
fornia, business interests were detain- 
ing me in Arizona. Voting day was at 
hand, It would cost about $40 to go 
to Los Angeles to vote and return, 
and I could ill spare that sum for one 
vote. I reasoned with myself: “Your 
vote probably will not decide the 
question. Why spend the money and 
take three days from business?” 

Then I faced the principles in- 
volved. I held the following colloquy 
with myself: ‘Can you look square- 
ly in the faces of your wife and 
daughters and justify yourself in 
staying in Arizona when the question 
of their right to an equal voice with 
yourself in the government under 
which they live is an issue?” I re- 
plied, “No.” “Could you face them 
without shame if you permitted $40 
to stand in the way of your voting to 
give them the same _ fright you 
have to a voice in the government 
under which they live?” I answered, 
“No.” “Would you give $13.67 each 
to have your wife and daughters en- 
dowed with the right to a voice in the 
government under which they must 


Los Angeles. 

After three years of woman suf- 
frage, were I to ask myself whether 
I would, if 1 could, reverse my vote, 
I would unhesitatingly say “No.” 

The changed attitude of my wife 
and daughters toward all public is- 
sues is one of the most interesting 
psychic phenomena I have ever 
studied. Now civic questions have a 
different meaning to them, and they 
square themselves up to them, and 
they have a new interest in all issues 
of the public welfare. Has it taken 
from them any of the womanly vir- 
tues and attributes? Not in the least. 
The bug-a-boo so often used as an ar- 
gument against woman suffrage, that 
the exercise of this right and func- 
tion will unsex women and make 
them “mannish,” is not justified by 
what I have observed in the woman- 
hood of California. 

The clock has struck, The time of 
the equal voice of women in the gov- 


ernment under which they must live, 
and rear families, and own property 
in their own right and in community, 
family rights, has come, and only be- and religious, founded on the belief|*# 


lated, selfish hearts will obstruct the} that human life is sacred, 





live after your death?” I answered, 


conferment of this right. 








WOMEN DOCTORS 
SIT ON JURY 


Save Two Chicago Women from 
Burial by Husbands in Insane 
Asylum 





———_ 


A jury made up of women physt- 
cians, for the first time in history, 
sat as judges of the court for the in- 
gane recently at the detention hos- 
pital in Chicago. This departure is 
worth to women all the long struggle 
of Illinois suffragists to get the vote. 
Regarding it the Western Christian 
Advocate says: 

“It has long been said that some- 
times there are husbands who seek 
to bury their wives in an insane asy- 
lum; they adopt this method of get- 
ting rid of them. The court of women 
physicians found two such cases at 
its first sitting. The value of such 
“a court cannot be overestimatea. 
There are so many factors to be con- 
sidered in connection with the mental 
disorders of women that a court of 
women doctors can analyze better 
than a court constituted of men 
could. No doubt this is a pioneer step 
and will be followed in other cities 
and States.” 


BIG YEAR SHOWN 
IN CONNECTICUT 





Three Sets of Campaigns and 
Large Budget Reported at An- 
nual Convention 





The Connecticut W. S. A. held its 
annual meeting in Hartford lasi week. 
The outstanding facts of the history 
of suffrage activity for the year were 
three sets of campaigns—winter cam- 
paigns in the towns and cities, during 
which the State Organizers inaugur- 
ated house to house canvasses of all 
the voters and trained local workers 
to carry out the work; automobile 
campaigns in the summer, during 
which three counties were thoroughly 
covered and outdoor and hall meet- 
ings held every day and every even- 
ing for about ten» weeks; and a series 
of “little campaigns,” each covering 
the territory adjacent to a big city, 
which have recently been started, and 
which will be carried on until the be- 
ginning of December. 

The income of the Association for 
the year was $18,881.61, and the ex- 
penditures $17,102.84. Pledges taken 
at the Convention, including the trust 
funds, amounted to $12,450, thus 
assuring an income sufficient to jus- 
tify active work during the coming 
year. 





The Nashville Equal Suffrage 
League has voted that all its dele- 
gates and other members wear white 
cotton costumes on the first evening 
of the National Convention, which is 


satisfactorily a 


NOTES AND NEWS 


For the first time on record, a wom- 





an has been called on officially as 


mediator to settle an industrial dis- 


dispute which had 
caused a ten weeks’ strike of the 800 


employees in the Nydalen factories. 





After spending four weeks speaking 
in Ohio, Mme. Rosika Schwimmer, of 
Hungary, announces her speaking en- 
gagements as follows: Philadelphia, 
Oct. 30; Cleveland, Oct. 30 to Nov. 1; 
Buffalo, Nov. 2; New York, Nov. 6; 
Chicago, Nov. 12 to 17. Engagements 
in Sioux City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul are pending between 
Nov. 26 and Dec. 5. Mme. Schwim- 
mer an able and_ interesting 
speaker, and makes a deep impression 
on her audiences, 


is 





“The dissolution of family and State 
was predicted when a girl first took a 
public examination in geometry,” said 
Charles W. Carswell, in the essay 
which won the prize offered by the 
Delaware suffragists to pupils in the 
schools of that State. Young Cars- 
well, whose essay showed careful re- 
search, is a grandson of General 
Thomas A, Smith, well known in 
Delaware history. 
——_ ~~ 

The summary of endorsements by 
political parties in last week’s Wom- 
an’s Journal should have placed the 
Rhode Island Democrats as favoring 
the principle of equal suffrage, in- 
stead of merely favoring the submis- 
sion of an amendment. The list 
should also have included the Republi- 
cans of Montana as in favor of the 
principle, and the Republicans of 
Maine as in favor of submitting an 
amendment. The plank in Maine was 
given in that State for the first time. 





Mrs. Norman deR. Whitehouse will 
open a shop for suffrage at 663 Fifth 
avenue, near 52nd street, on Novem- 
ber 2. Associated with her in the 
enterprise is Mrs. Ogden M. Reid, 
while Mrs. Willard D. Straight, Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, ir., Mrs. Gifford 
Pinchot, Mrs. Charles S. Whitman, 
Mrs. Sumner Gerard, Mrs. Henry 
Wise Miller, Mrs. Henry Worthington 
Bull and Mrs. Ralph Ellise have 
promised to take turns in selling lit- 
erature, ribbons, badges and pencils. 


reason why women 


Springfield Republican. 


for another year. 


conservatism of the American Bar As 





te be held in Nashville, Nov. 12-17. 


sociation.” 


% i?) 


“I certainly would,” and I started for 


“Can anyone conceive of a sufficient 
lawyers should 
not be permitted to belong to the 
American Bar Association?” asks the 
“The ques- 
tion answers itself in the negative, 
and yet the issue has been postponed 
A special commit- 
tee of five are to consider the matter 
and report to the 1915 convention. 
Everybody can see that women will 
have to be admitted, and the delay 
only serves to make ridiculous the 
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MRS. LAWRENCE 
TALKS ON WAR 





Europe Now a Shambles, She 
Says, and Women’s Movement 
Must Rescue It 





Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, the well- 
known English suffragist, who was to 
address a Carnegie Hall meeting last 
night in New York, was interviewed 
by a New York Times reporter on her 
arrival this week. 


democracy to the women. 


it must come with women on 


womanhood. There 


that of 1870. 


tical politics. 
to suffrage, or a broader woman’s|* 
movement than suffrage. 
“The woman's movement is spiritual | © 


two things that must go—prostitution, | # 


turns all the resources of the world to] © 
the extinction of life. p 
“The whole woman’s movement] “ 


this monster, war. Every war is 
worse than the preceding one, as the} @ 


ble. 
the human race must end war. 
woman’s movement and war cannot} © 
flourish together. e 
“Man conciders the value of mate-| 
of human life. I hope to impress upon|° 
the American people the part they can 


America more than any other country | © 


one spirit; it has recognized women. 


patriotism, a great world citizenship. 
Mrs. Lawrence said that the war 
was caused by an “obsession of ma- 
terialism.” The countries at war 
would never have started upon this 
“campaign of race suicide” if the wom- 
en had been represented. ; 
“As mothers,” she sai’ “they would|’ 
have impressed upon men the cost of t 
human replenishment; as chancellors 
of the family exchequer, 
ence would have been felt in forcing 
legislators to recognize the direct rela- 
tion between the plenteousness of the 
food supply endangered and restricted 
by war and the health and growth of 
the rising generation.” 


t 


i 
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“VOT FOR WIMEN” 
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the moving picture concerns. 
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National American Suffrage Association. 


tion about the leaders of Congress. 
We propose to print in the next two 


issues of The Journal a digest of our 

“There is no democracy now,” said| investigations. This week I will sim- 
Mrs. Lawrence. “There is a great dog| Ply give a further report on the mov- 
fight that is reducing Europe to a ing picture play, which I believe is 
shambles. We must make democracy, going to prove a real benefit to the 
give the people a voice, and give fuil| SU‘frage cause. 


On Oct. 14 we held a trial produc- 


“The nineteenth century is in ruins,| ion of “Your Girl and Mine” at the 
the twentieth century is emerging, and|A¥ditorium Theatre. This is a cus- 
its| tomary thing in the movie world, and 
wings, The old prejudices are going, the purpose of it is to present a new 
and we must focus upon an organized| film, which tells a new story, to the 
is constructive|™en engaged in the moving picture 
work to do to see that no new war|USiness. This performance is usually 
comes after this, as this has followed|ttended by the publishers or their 
We want a new world, representatives from the movie magu- 


and America to bring it down to prac-|!#es, the managers from the local 
It has a deep relation| Picture houses, the producers of films 


ud the men and women who act for 
The 
ritics usually appear at this perform- 
nce and write up their criticisms for 


There are| the coming issues of the papers, which 


re read by both the producers of 


which debases life, and war, which| ‘films and the “movie fans,” so you 


“un understand that the success of a 
roduction wholly depends upon 
yhether or not the trial performance 


must be turned to the destruction of|i8 # “80.” 


When Wednesday morning dawned 
nd I looked out of my window to find 


pute, Mrs. Betzy Kjelsberg, a fac-| a. veiopment of the world makes more|the day cold, dreary and gray, I felt 
tory inspector of Norway, has settled deadly methods of destruction possi- like turning over in bed in the hope 
War will end the human race, or that I would sleep until Thursday 
The| morning. However, the responsibility 


ould not be shirked by shutting my 
yes, and I came into tawn with a 
ery heavy heart and a pair of very 


rial substances, and woman the value| Wet feet. Mrs. Booth met me at the 


ffice with an equally depressed and 


“trying-to-be-cheerful” smile, and at a 
play. Europe is a country of the past, quarter of two—half an hour before 
America is a country of the future.|the performance was to begin—we 


ould be seen hanging around the 


has solved the question of the fusion|40°rs of the theatre trying through 
of the races and imbued them with| the medium of our anxious expression 
to mesmerize the passersby to come 


America can lead the way to a wider| into the theatre and buy fifty-cent 
seats. 


At least it was dry in the thea- 
re, but very few of the men and wom- 


en who were bending against the cold 
north wind observed our little sign 


n front of the very large theatre. 


When two o’clock came there was 
only an old man and a little girl buy- 


ng tickets at the window; but at 
hree minutes past two an automobile 


arrived with a luncheon party inside; 
their influ-| #24 almost before we had time to sur- 
vey the gala dress of the occupants ol 
this car we were astonished to see a 


ine of motors drawing up at the en- 


trance, 5 


At two-thirty, when Mrs, Trout and 


I made our addresses, every one of 
the fifty-eight boxes was filled and the 
ground floor was packed. 
until I realized that the Auditorium 
seats three thousand and six hundred 


It was not 


By Mrs. Medill McCormick 


(Material for this column is furnished by the Congressional Committee ef the 





) 


During the past two or three weeks people that I became reconciled to the 
the Congressional Committee has been 
engaged in working out the era of 
the Aldrich oligarchy in Congress and 
in gathering together certain informa- 


partially empty second gallery and en- 
tirely empty top gallery. “Your Girl 
and Mine” is run in seven reels, which 
take an hour and a half with the nec 
essary intermissions to change the 
reels. The audience was silent and in- 
tense during the entire performance, 
which proved the dramatic effect of 
the story upon a skeptical and cynical 
audience. One could hear a ripple of 
sarcastic laughter run through the au- 
dience when the child labor incidents. 
were pictured, and there were many 
eyes blinking back the tears and now 
and then a low, subdued and checked 
sob when a mother lost her son be- 
cause there was no fire escape on the 
tenement and the boy was burned to 
death. When the curtain fell after 
the conclusion of a happy romance, 
when our heroine at last marries the 
man she loves, there was complete si- 
lence of a minute or two before a 
flood of applause and cheers broke 
out. 
The following morning my office 
was crowded with critics, bill-posting 
agents, theatrical managers and film 
distributors, clamoring to have the 
first opportunity to produce our 
“thriller.” I am now negotiating with 
the three largest moving picture con- 
cerns in the country to syndicate the 
picture at an early date; this means 
that it will appear first in the theatres 
in the big cities and gradually sift ite 
way down to the smallest moving pic- 
ture houses in the smallest towns. If 
it is managed properly, it ought to run 
for at least a year and a half, mak- 
ing a comfortable profit and turning 
in a monthly income for the work of 
the Congressional Committee next 
year. 

The suffragists are writing in and 
inquiring how they can best help te 
advertise and promote the play. I 
suggest that every woman who is in- 
terested in suffrage write to the mov- 
ing picture house in her city asking 
them when they expect to have “Your 
Girl and Mine” booked in their the- 
atre, This will accomplish two things: 
It gives them information about 
the play and proves to them that a per- 
centage of the moving picture au- 
dience is already waiting to buy seats 
to see this great suffrage drama. 
When the women see the play adver- 
tised as coming to their city on a cer- 
tain day, I suggest that they inter- 
view the editors of the local newspa- 
pers and give them a story, explain- 
ing the reason for the production and 
what it will mean to the women of the 
country. We intend to distribute 
among the different State associations 
a large number of dodgers which can 
again be circulated among the local 
organizations upon application. There 
is an old saying which I beg you to 
remember: “A telegram is quick; a 
telephone is quicker; but to tell a 
woman is the quickest means of com- 
munication.” 











By Grace Leininger 





In the square of a newly-built North 
Dakota city, so new that it as yet has 
no name, stands a giant sign-board. 
The little houses that have sprung up 
in a week, with clean-swept dooryards, 


all assail the observer with the new- 
ness of the city without a name, And 
the signboard is the newest of all. 
happily upon the public square, the 
cause the letters are tall, rangy, 
hand-made affairs. They say what 
many are saying and thinking these 
days, elsewhere than in the new little 
town, which, by the way, may be des- 
ignated Sandbank upon the postal 
maps. The sign was placed in posi- 
tion by the surveyors soon after the 
first houses sprang up on the prairie, 
to commemorate the convictions of 
those large-spirited men-in-the-making 
who will doubtless be heard from 
some day. 

The little city is on a sandbank in 
Fargo, and the architect and the en- 
gineer is a six-year-old; the railroad 
is simply blades of grass, and the 
trees are merely sprouts, but suffrage 


along. 
Bright yellow and black it grins kind of a bird is this?” 


thusiastically. 
know, he actually recognized me!’— 
Lustige Bliitter. 


While visiting the Berlin Zoological 


Gardens, little Gretchen saw a great 
white bird standing on one leg in a 
cage. 


: , the bird gobbled it up eagerly, and 
shining new railroad tracks just laid, thrust its head through the wire for 


She threw in a piece of candy; 


more. 


Presently Gretchen’s mother came 
“Oh, mother, see here! What 


The mother pointed to the sign on 


legend it bears no less noticeable be-|the cage, which read, “The Stork.” 


“The stork!” cried the little girl, en- 
“Oh, mamma, do you 





“1 think, William, I'll ask those 


new people next door to take dinner 


with us tonight.” 

“What for?” - 

“Well, the butcher, by mistake, left 
their meat order here, and it seems 
only fair.”—Life. 





“Why do you feed every tramp who 
comes along? They never do any work 
for you.” 





-| has carried the day,—the sign legend 
is “Vot For Wimen.” 





“No,” said the wife, “but it is quite 


3 satisfaction to me to see a man eat 


LAST LAUGHS 





a meal without finding fault with the 
cooking.” 





The kindergarten teacher told her 
pupils the story of the wolf and the 
lamb. Then she said: 

“Now, children, you see that the 
lamb would not have been eaten by 
the wolf if he had been good and sensi- 
ble.” 

One little boy raised his hand. 

“Well, John,” asked the teacher, 
“what is it?” 

“If the lamb had been good and sen- 
sible,” said the little boy, gravely, “he 
would have been eaten by us, wouldn’t 
he?”—New York Times. 





A traveler came across two meB 
having a heated arugment. One said: 

“What do you know about the Lord’s 
Prayer? I'll bet you $10 you can’t re 
peat the first line.” 

“I'll take the bet,” said the other 
man, and, turning to the stranger, 
asked him to hold the money. 

“Now, what is the first line?’ asked 
the first one. 

“‘*Now I lay me down to sleep.’” 

“You win,” said the first man. “I 
didn’t think you knew it.”—Lippin- 
cott’s. 





